








PREFACE 


In this issue the Secretariat of Unesco presents the first of two bibliographical studies 
on in-service teacher training. It is hoped that a study on the same subject with reference 
to conditions in Europe will be ready for an issue of Education Abstracts towards the 
end of 1958. 

The Secretariat takes this opportunity of thanking the United States Office of Education 
for suggesting Professor Ahrens as the author of this number. Professor Ahrens is the 
head of the Department of Elementary Education of the College of Education of the 
University of Florida, and an expert on the subject in his own country. Unesco was most 
fortunate in securing his services for the preparation of this study. For his task he turned 
to many of the authors of the books reviewed in this issue and Unesco is grateful to them 
also for their co-operation. 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN THE 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


During the past half century there have been 

marked changes in concepts relating to the func- 
tions and responsibilities to be assumed by teacher 
education institutions and public, parochial and 
private schools both with regard to the preparation 
of teachers, administrators and supervisors for 
service and to their growth in service. At one 
time, it was generally accepted that when teachers 
had completed their teacher education programme 
at a college or university, they should have deve- 
loped all the necessary skills and competencies 

for teaching. Furthermore, teacher education 
institutions were held responsible for the continued 
growth of teachers while in service. This was 

done by encouraging teachers to attend summer 
schools or to take extension and correspondence 
courses. School systems assumed little or no 


responsibility for the growth of teachers in service. 


These concepts are no longer accepted as valid. 
The problems which teachers face in the classroom 
cannot all be anticipated and dealt with in the pre- 
service education programme. Colleges have 
neither adequate finances nor staff to provide the 
services teachers need after they graduate and 
begin teaching. Hence, many schools and school 
systems all over the United States of America have 
come to recognize and accept their responsibility 
in providing services, activities, and experiences 
which will further the growth of teachers as they 
work with children and youth (1,15,31). * In 
many States teacher education institutions are co- 
operating in these programmes (14, 20, 28). 

Thus in-service education is now regarded as 
including all activities and experiences, partici- 
pated in by professional personnel during their ser- 
vice as teachers, administrators and supervisors, 
which are planned and organized by the schools or 
co-operatively with teacher education institutions 
to help educators to improve as persons and to 
mature in professional responsibility (28, 32). 


The need for in-service education 





An in-service education programme could be justi- 
fied on the basis of two major assumptions alone. 
The first, already mentioned, is that a pre-service 
programme does not and cannot fully prepare a 
Person to function adequately as a teacher. The 
second is that it is always possible for a practising 
teacher to become a better teacher. 

However, there are many other reasons for in- 
service education programmes. A few of the most 
‘mportant of these are discussed below. 


1. One of the most significant movements in educa- 
tion in the United States of America during the past 
thirty-five years is based upon the belief that educa- 
tion is an integral force in our social order and 

that education must play an important rdle in help- 
ing children, youth and adults to deal realistically 
with personal, personal-social, social-civic and 
economic problems. 

Since society is ever changing, with new prob- 
lems and issues constantly appearing, a dynamic 
curriculum is needed to keep abreast of the times. 
This situation places on teachers the responsibility 
to become conversant with social and economic 
problems and to plan for changes in the curriculum 
which provide for the consideration of these prob- 
lems by students. Only through effective in-service 
programmes can teachers become equipped to 
assume these responsibilities (28). 

2. Another need for in-service programmes stems 
from the shortage of adequately prepared teachers 
due primarily to the unprecedented increase in 
student enrolments. During the ten-year period 
between 1945 and 1955, enrolment in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools increased approximately 
by 34 per cent. This increase of some 8,000,000 
students has required over a quarter of a million 
new teachers. Moreover, there are indications 
that this trend will be accelerated during the 1955- 
1965 decade. 

Unfortunately, teacher education institutions 
have not prepared, and are not yet preparing, 
enough teachers to meet these unprecedented 
demands. In order to ensure that every classroom 
has a teacher, it has been necessary to urge former 
teachers to return to the classroom, to employ 
graduates of liberal arts colleges who often have no 
professional preparation, and to grant temporary 
licences to people who are not college graduates 
and who often have little or no professional education. 

School systems cannot wait until these poorly- 
qualified teachers can go to summer school to gain 
the necessary insights, understandings, skills, 
knowledges, and competencies necessary to do an 
effective job in the classroom. Consequently, 
many schools have organized in-service programmes 





These numbers refer to the abstracts which 
follow this presentation. The references 


cited either give the sources of information 
or provide material which the reader may use 
for further exploration of the ideas which 
have been presented. 








to help such teachers to deal with problems 

which confront them during the school year and to 
gain competencies in teaching subjects and educa- 
tional theory and practice(28). 

3. The increase in student enrolment has neces- 
sitated the addition of many new buildings in 
almost every school system in the United States 
of America. Each new building requires at least 
one principal and also makes necessary the addi- 
tion of more supervisors to the central staff so 
that services will be available to the new schools. 
Actually, the demand for principals and super- 
visors has exceeded the number being trained in 
teacher education institutions. Because of this 
situation, school systems have had to institute 
in-service programmes to train teachers for 
administrative and supervisory positions. 

Since the concept of administration and super- 
vision has changed materially during the past 
quarter century, in-service programmes have 
become necessary to bring practice up to date. 
The traditional administrator determines policies, 
makes all the decisions relating to the functioning 
of the school and requires teachers to give effect 
to the policies and to abide by his decisions. The 
new concept changes the rdle of the administrator 
from the autocratic to the democratic approach. 
The principal in a modern school works co- 
operatively with his teachers in determining 
policies, in making decisions relating to the cur- 
riculum and the functioning of the school and 
plans with them procedures for implementing 
these policies and decisions. Likewise, the super- 
visor who has customarily told teachers what to 
teach, and how and when to teach it, is developing 
new skills and ways of working which permit 
teachers to participate in making these decisions. 
In the new situation, the supervisor becomes a 
valuable resource for teachers who collaborate 
in planning the improvement of curriculum and 
instruction. The changing rdle of the adminis- 
trator and supervisor has necessitated a continu- 
ing in-service programme to help these leaders 
to develop new skills, insights and competencies 
(2,6,7,13,15, 28, 35). 

4. For many years, professional educators have 
been carrying on research studies related to al- 
most every aspect of curriculum, instruction, 
administration and supervision, and during the 
past twenty-five years the number of studies re- 
ported has greatly increased. New findings con- 
cerning the development of children and youth, 
learning, societal impacts, the curriculum and 
methodology have contributed to the establishment 
of a sound, scientific basis for education. 

Many of these research studies have far- 
reaching implications for teaching, administration 
and supervision. Their implementation often 


requires further testing in the classroom or school. 


Teachers need to become familiar with them and to 
ferret out those which have promise for improving 
curriculum and instruction. They need to plan 
together to develop an experimental approach in 
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implementing research findings. These activities 
are common in schools which have an effective 
in-service education programme (28). 

5. Teachers in the United States of America are 
fortunate in having an unlimited supply of 
materials for use in the classroom. In some 
subjects there are as many as twenty-five 
different basic texts. Moreover, there isa 
never-ending stream of library and reference 
books, films, filmstrips, slides, tapes, record- 
ings and other audio-visual aids. In addition, 
almost every community has valuable resources, 
both human and physical, which are available to 
teachers. In fact, there are so many resources 
that no teacher can use all of them. 

It is essential that teachers should become 
aware of these resources and have the opportunity 
to evaluate them and determine their use in im- 
proving the curriculum. This can best be done 
through teachers working together and is a most 
valuable type of in-service education, enabling 
teachers both to enrich the experience of children 
and youth in the classroom through using new 
resources, and to identify new classroom 
experiences (28). 

6. The sum of human knowledge is increasing 
every day. This is dramatically evident in the 
fields of science but is equally true in the other 
disciplines. The modern curriculum demands 
immediate use of new knowledge which may help 
to solve the problems of living. Teachers cannot } 
rely upon the facts acquired during their pre- 
service education. A well-organized in-service 
programme helps them to become familiar with 
new knowledge and to use it in practice (28). 





The focus and organization of in-service 
education programmes 








The focus and organization of in-service pro- , 
grammes is based upon the principle that little 
change and improvement occurs in curriculum 
and instruction unless there are changes in the 
thinking and behaviour of teachers. Furthermore, 
there is general agreement that changes in the 
thinking and behaviour of teachers are more cer- 
tain to take place if teachers themselves have a } 
voice in deciding what practical changes should 
be made. Since this cannot occur in large groups 
there is a trend now to place the main responsi- 
bility for in-service programmes on the individua 
school, where the number of teachers is small 
enough to permit everyone to participate. Another 
advantage of focusing the in-service programme } 
at the level of the individual school is that it per- 
mits the faculty to develop an instructional pro- 
gramme which meets the particular needs of the 
students in the school (19, 24, 28, 29, 30). 

When the individual school becomes the focus 
of in-service programmes the teaching staff 
assumes responsibility for the improvement of 
the curriculum. The principal helps the teachers 
to identify significant problems, and together they 
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select and study the research and literature 

which contribute to the solution of these problems. 
They then draw conclusions and decide what 
changes are worth experimentation. A carefully 
developed plan of action is decided upon, includ- 
ing evaluation procedures. As the action research 
continues, records are kept, and faculty discus- 
sions of progress are held periodically (10,25, 

28, 29, 30, 34, 35). 

Focusing the in-service programme in indivi- 
dual schools does not lessen the responsibility of 
the central staff of a school system to supervise 
curriculum improvement. The list below shows 
the most important obligations of the central 
staff. 

1. To provide for flexibility in the curriculum so 
that a faculty can study the needs of its students 
and plan a programme to meet these neede. 

2. To make the services of the central staff 

easily accessible so that supervisors can serve 

as consultants in helping school faculties to im- 
prove their programmes. 

3. To work regularly with principals in order to 
help them improve in skills necessary in assum- 
ing their responsibilities as instructional leaders. 
4. To provide free time within the school day for 
faculties to work on curriculum problems. 

5. To make possible inter-school planning and 
exchange of ideas through system-wide workshops, 
committees, and other procedures and techniques. 
6. To set up an organization, such as a curriculum 
council, which makes it possible for all teachers 
to participate in the solution of problems common 
to all schools and to share in policy formation. 

7. To provide for co-ordination of the total in- 
service programme by designating a member of 
the central staff, such as the Director of Curricu- 
lum, to assume this leadership. 

8. To make provisions in the budget for financing 
planned in-service activities (7, 28,35). 


Kinds of in-service activities and procedures 





There are a variety of in-service activities used 
within many school systems to supplement the 
planning which takes place in individual schools, 
and on a system-wide scale. Workshops are held 
after school closes in the spring, before school 
opens in the fall, between semesters or at other 
times during the school year. A number of school 
systems carry on year-round workshops, closing 
school early one afternoon a week for group mee- 
tings. Other activities include extension courses 
developed co-operatively with teacher education 
institutions to deal with problems identified in a 
school or in the school system; inter-school and 
intra-school visitation, which permit teachers to 
observe other teachers when help is needed ona 
problem; the use of teachers with special com- 





petencies who are freed from their classes for a 
day or so to help other teachers in their class- 
rooms; planned studies in which teachers explore 
the community to determine its needs and to 
identify its resources; committee work in which 
teachers conduct surveys, study problems which 
are of concern.to all schools, examine and evaluate 
textbooks and other instructional materials for 
the purpose of selecting materials for use in the 
schools; orientation programmes for new 
teachers; and displays of materials sold by 
business firms and of materials made by students 
and teachers. These are only a sampling of the 
many recorded in-service activities and pro- 
cedures adopted by schools in the United States of 
America (1,3,5,9,11,12,16,18,19, 20, 21,23, 26, 
28,30, 32,36). 


Evaluation of in-service education programmes 





In many school systems, plans for the in-service 
programme include evaluation procedures and 
techniques. Many of the appraisals are limited 

to the perceptions and judgements of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators who have parti- 
cipated in the programmes. Little has been done 
in evaluating the improvement in the growth of 
students towards the objectives which have resul- 
ted from the in-service programme. Since many 
of the programmes are voluntary, the participation 
of teachers serves, to some extent, as a barometer 
of the effectiveness of the programme. Reports 
from many school systems which have well 
planned in-service programmes indicate that a 
high percentage of the teachers are active and 
willing participants. Objective studies have been 
made which reveal far-reaching improvements in 
the instructional programme as a result of in- 
service education. There is fairly general agree- 
ment in the literature on the subject that in- 
service programmes have done more to improve 
curriculum and instruction than any other pro- 
cedure which has been employed (16,17, 28,30, 
36). 


Prevalence of in-service education programmes 





Studies have been made in urban school systems 
which indicate that more than ninety per cent of 
the city systems have organized in-service 
programmes. The trend is towards more com- 
prehensive programmes and many systems which 
have not had in-service education are now insti- 
tuting programmes to this end. 

Works on the subject abound in descriptions of 
programmes. Many of these descriptions cover 


not only the activities carried on, but also the 
processes used in instituting, planning and evalua- 
ting the programme (4, 8, 22, 27, 28, 33). 















Alexander, William W., and Halverson, 
Paul M. Effective teaching in secondary 
schools. New York, Rinehart, 1956. 564 p. 





In this volume on teaching methods in secondary 
schools a chapter on teacher improvement 

(pp. 487-529) describes various avenues to 
improvement: self-evaluation, help from others, 
curriculum planning, experiment and in-service 
education. The authors first justify the 'quest 
for improvement' on the bases of changing human 
elements in the teaching-learning situation, 
changes in environmental factors, new teaching 
materials and techniques, and teacher improve- 
ment. 

The following types of specific in-service 
education opportunities are described: (1) pro- 
fessional reading; (2) professional meetings, 
conferences and study programmes; (3) univer- 
sity courses; and (4) workshops. 

The secondary teacher should, even from the 
beginning of his career, plan to continue his 
education on the job. The authors express the 
conviction that each teacher has to work out for 
himself the best ways of seeking self-improvement 
but that he has no choice, ethically, other than to 
continue the quest for improvement throughout his 
career. Specific illustrations of each type of in- 
service education are given to help the teacher 
develop plans for his own improvement programme. 


2. American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. The superintendent as instructional 
leader. Washington, D.C., 1957. 484 p. 
(35th Yearbook) Chapter IX: Using in-service 
education, pp. 147-162; Chapter XII: In- 
service education of the school superintendent, 
pp. 200-223. 








Using in-service education. Instructional improve- 
ment is described as a co-operative venture of 
school administration, laymen and teachers. It is 
dependent upon resources - human and material - 
which can help people to learn to work together; 
upon opportunities and encouragement to experi- 
ment with new ideas; upon situations where there 
is recognition of, respect for, and utilization of 
the opinions of all people in determining action 
that will affect them; and upon experiences that 
build confidence and skill in problem solving. 

An account of an in-service programme in action 
deals with the rdles of the administrative super- 
visory staff, the planning committee, faculty 
groups and individual teachers, and describes prin- 
ciples and procedures. 

In-service education of the school superinten- 
dent. Anything that helps the superintendent to 
become a more competent individual in the broad 
sense may also assist him in his specialized task 
of helping to improve instruction. In-service 
education of the school superintendent involves 
recognizing the need for professional growth, 
realistic self-assessment, effective resources 
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for improvement, and the development of a new 





sense of security. 

A case study of a superintendent outlines three 
important steps in the process of reorientation to 
his job - formulation of a theory of educational 
administration, definition of critical tasks which 
are justified in terms of this theory, and the 
identification of the necessary knowledge, methods, 
and skills. 


3. American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Teacher orientation: off toa good 
start. Washington, D.C., 1956. 24 p. 





To have a new teacher say 'I like it here', has 
always been a satisfying experience for a school 
superintendent and a compliment to a school 
system. This pamphlet points out the kinds of 
help new teachers need, things to be done to give 
that help, and the people responsible for seeing 
that such help is forthcoming. 

‘With some school systems having as high as 
30 per cent of their staff new to their jobs each 
year, helping new teachers get off to a good start 
has become a compelling administrative problem. 
The new teacher, whether he or she is a veteran 
of another system or an enthusiastic youngster 
fresh from the college campus, finds the start in 
a new position a trying experience at best. There 
are so many things unknown about the community, 
the school plant, the instructional materials, the 
teachers on the staff, the children, the opera- 
tional routines and what the teacher is expected 
to do and not to do.' 


4. Bard, Harry. 'Teachers and the community. 
An in-service program in action'. National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Chicago, 
1952. 53 p. 





A detailed description of the Baltimore, Maryland 
community study programme. This is a voluntary 
in-service programme in the Baltimore public 
schools in which teachers may participate for 
periods ranging from one to four years. Each 
year has a specific emphasis: the first is con- 
cerned with understanding the community; the 
second deals with curriculum revision emphasizing 
the use of community resources; the third year is 
mainly concerned with community action resulting 
in closer relationships between school and com- 
munity; the fourth stresses the use of research 
and active relationships between school and com- 
munity with reference to particular problems. 


5. Boyack, Clifton D. Teacher orientation in 
California elementary schools. San Francisco, 
California Teachers Association, 1954. 53 p. 
processed. (Research Bulletin No. 78, 

Nov. 1954.) 








With the rapid growth of California in recent 
years, most of its school districts have had to 
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employ large numbers of new teachers. This 

study attempted to discover the problems and 
practices involved in orienting new teachers to 
elementary school service. Districts large enough 
to have central administrative staffs were re- 
quested to furnish information. Six districts 

were chosen for intensive analysis. 

It was found that most districts made formal 
efforts to orient new teachers to their jobs. Prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and other teachers were 
determined as being the key people in assisting 
new teachers. It was concluded that teacher- 
orientation programmes are effective to the extent 
that they are individualized to meet the needs of 
the new teachers. The programmes require con- 
stant evaluation and revision. Four major prac- 
tices were evaluated and their strengths, weak- 
nesses, and areas of maximum usefulness were 
determined. 


6. Burton, William H., and Brueckner, L.J. 
Supervision: a social process. 3rd ed. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. 
715 p. 





The improvement of instruction, the subject of 
Chapter 15 of this book, is a stimulating and chal- 
lenging problem and no one should be discouraged 
by the fact that it is always a long, slow process. 
The range of topics to be considered may be great: 
from study and improvement of basic methods of 
organizing instruction, down to improvement of 
the teaching of study skills at any level. The 
administrative policy of the system, which vitally 
affects instructional practice, may require study. 
The personal problems of individual teachers may 
call for individual counselling. 

The chapter distinguishes between training 
teachers and facilitating teacher growth. The 
former term is disappearing. We seek today pro- 
fessional growth for all concerned. Instead of 
imposed programmes of study and practice centred 
around the teacher, we prefer a co-operative pro- 
gramme centred around a situation or problem. 

All pupils, teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators work and grow together as they tackle com- 
mon problems. 

Leadership is the critical factor. Basic policy 
must stimulate all to contribute to a statement of 
problems and to methods of solving them. Actual 
problems within a given school system must be the 
basis of the programme of improvement. Group 
attack will be widely used but the problems of 
individual teachers must not be neglected. Leaders 
must also develop special and sympathetic pro- 
cedures for use with indifferent and antagonistic 
teachers. 

The chapter contains a wealth of specific detail 
concerning problems and procedures in the im- 
provement of instruction. 








7. Campbell, Clyde M., ed. Practical applica- 
tions of democratic administration. New 
York, Harper, 1952. 325 p. 








This is a description of a programme of in-service 
education democratically planned and conducted 

by the faculty in the public schools of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, over the years 1945-53. The rdle of 
in-service education is here conceived as the 

most practical means by which a school system 
can modify its traditional practices and, through 
its faculty, revise its objectives and develop new 
ways of putting them to work in the classrooms. 

Curriculum revision and in-service education 
are considered to be interdependent. The indivi- 
dual school and classroom are accepted as basic 
units in in-service education planning. 

Helpful descriptions are given of activities 
where teachers shared in planning in-service im- 
provement. These include: 

Sharing responsibility with the administration 
in setting up a committee on committees. 

Establishment of an instruction council com- 
posed of representatives from teachers and staff. 

Establishment of a professional problems com- 
mittee to assist in selecting problems which 
represented the concerns of classroom teachers. 

Encouragement of a strong professional 
association of all professionally licensed personnel 
to share in educational planning. 

Pre-school conferences which involved all staff 
personnel. 

Planning of summer workshops for faculty 
groups. 

Subsidizing of teacher teams to work on specific 
curriculum projects in university summer sessions. 

Provision for travel allowances for teachers. 

Provision for released time for certain in- 
service activities. 

Programmes for the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of in-service education. 


8. ‘In-service education of teachers in 
Connecticut'. Connecticut State Department 
of Education Bulletin, No.56, Hartford, 1952. 
63 p. 








This bulletin is a report of a study carried out 
during the 1950-1951 school year of in-service 
education activities in public schools in the State 

of Connecticut. In the first chapter seven assump- 
tions basic to a good in-service education pro- 
gramme are discussed. In chapter two there is a 
review of the literature on in-service education 
with particular emphasis on criteria related to 
in-service growth, and on techniques. The biblio- 
graphy in this chapter is inadequate. The re- 
maining chapters provide descriptions of profes- 
sional growth programmes in Connecticut schools 
and stress the interest and need felt by teachers 

in the State for an improved programme of in- 
service education. 








‘Co-operative program in educational 
administration, Middle Atlantic region'. 

The workshop handbook. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953. 65 p. 





Provides practical suggestions for planning and 
conducting workshops, based on extensive 
experience. The stories of how four workshops 
were planned and conducted demonstrate a 
variety of techniques and procedures which may 
be used in school situations. Specific help is 
given in the remainder of the publication for 
those who are interested in setting up a workshop, 
in evaluating the effectiveness of a workshop, and 
in planning for future workshops. 


10. Corey, Stephen M. Action research to im- 
prove school practices. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953. 161 p. 








The thesis of this book is that teachers, super- 
visors and administrators would make better 
decisions and adopt more effective school prac- 
tices if they, too, were able and willing to conduct 
research as a basis for these decisions and 
practices. 

To help educators design and carry out their 
own action research studies, the author: 

Defines ‘action research’, differentiating it 
both from traditional research in education and 
from the method of common sense ordinarily used 
to solve day-to-day educational problems. 

Describes the action research process by 
analysing experiences teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators have had with it. 

Illustrates, from reports of actual research 
projects, the variety of purposes to which action 
research can be adapted. 

Discusses and gives examples of the rdle 
leaders in a school system can play in creating an 
atmosphere favourable to experimentation by 
teachers. 

Explains simple statistical procedures useful in 
action research. 


11. Diederich, Paul B., and Van Til, William. 
The workshop. Prepared for the Service 
Center of the American Education Fellowship, 
and the Bureau for Inter-cultural Education. 
New York, Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, 
1945. 32 p. 


The 'summer workshop' as described in this 
booklet is a summer school with no courses, no 
textbooks, and no examinations. The prospective 
members state one or more problems on which 
they would like to work e.g. developing classroom 
materials for a new course, selecting and building 
tests, learning what can be done in school about 
the emotional problems of maladjusted children, 
etc. Groups are obliged to deal with major 
problems of the participants. 
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One or more staff members are assigned to 
each of these groups. Time is set aside for 
individual conferences with staff members, for 
work in the arts and crafts, for trips into the 
community, for general meetings, for staff meet- 
ings, and for recreation. 

The activity of a workshop is based upon the 
problems, needs, and interests of the participants, 

Each participant 1s expected to do something 
about his problem or his group project. 

A workshop must be run on democratic 
principles. 

In general, a workshop does not evaluate its 
members; the members evaluate the workshop, 

The first conclusion of a study conducted by one 
of the authors was that workshops really changed 
people 'in the most startling and spectacular 
fashion'. 

The second major conclusion of this study was 
that workshop members put into practice the 
things they did in the workshop - not the things 
they studied in books or the things they merely 
talked about. 


12. 'The elementary school program in 
California - handbook for the orientation of 
teachers'. Rev. ed. California State 





Department of Education Bulletin (Sacramento), 





No.2, April 1957. 54 p. 

This handbook was developed by a committee to 
help schools and school systems in the State of 
California in the orientation of new teachers in 
the elementary schools. It attempts to answer 
some fifty-five questions which are commonly 
asked by beginner teachers. The questions en- 
compass almost every conceivable problem which 
a new teacher faces as she begins her work with 
children. Included are a statement of the pur- 
poses of elementary education, suggestions for 
scheduling activities during the school day, and 
an exploration of each subject division included 
in the curriculum. Consideration is also given 
to discipline, guidance, records, child study, and 
a host of other matters with which new teachers 
are concerned. 


13. Flanders, N.A. 'Administrator's rdle in the 
improvement of instruction'. Elementary 
School Journal (Chicago), Vol. 57, October 
1956, pp. 28-35. 





Four principles concerning the emotional aspects 
of changing a teacher's classroom behaviour are 
outlined. The assertion is made that most pro- 
grammes to improve instruction, including those 
described, do not give adequate attention to the 
emotional aspects of the problem. In the discus- 
sion of the rdle of the administrator, considerable 
emphasis is placed on what might be called the 
proper balance between the emotional and the 
intellectual aspects of improvement of instruction. 
Most of this article deals with the emotional 
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aspects of the problem, since these are most 
frequently neglected. The implications of the 

3 four principles presented in this article challenge 
many practices of school systems today. 





14, Horace Mann- Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Teachers prepare for 
discussion group leadership. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. 34 p. 








en 


A description of how a teacher education institu- 
) tion worked co-operatively with a group of 
teachers, helping them to become effective group 
| leaders so that they, in turn, could further the 
. in-service programme in the school. In addition 
‘to an explanation of training procedures, ways of 
evaluating the procedures are described in detail. 


15, In-service education of elementary teachers. 
Nashville, Tennessee, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies, 1945. 114 p. 








‘ 


Presents an exploration of the content, experience, 


problems and procedures involved in developing 
,an in-service programme for the continuous 
‘growth of teachers. The characteristics of an 
| excellent in-service programme are outlined and 
developed in some detail. The needs and prob- 
.;lems of teachers are discussed and suggested pro- 
| cedures and techniques for satisfying these needs 
are outlined. The final chapter describes the 
leadership rdle of the teacher, principal, super- 
visor, superintendent, state department of 
yeducation, and teacher training institutions in 
making an effective in-service programme 
) possible. 


.16. "In-service education of teachers'. California 





Journal of Elementary Education (Sacramento), 





August 1956. 64 p 


During the 1955-1956 school year, the staff of the 
Bureau of Elementary Education, California 
' State Department of Education, devoted consider - 
.able time to a study of in-service education pro- 
grammes in California counties and selected 
‘school districts. The August 1956 issue of the 
California Journal of Elementary Education 
)presents the results. 

The results of a well-planned in-service educa- 
' tion programme can be measured in terms of 
Personal growth and satisfaction, improved staff 
attitudes and relationships, an improved physical 
and social environment for learning and an educa- 
tional programme better adapted to the needs of 
ichildren, to growth in the educational achievement 
of pupils, to improved working relationships be- 
‘ween children and teachers and to an informed 
ommunity fully aware of the quality of service the 
school is providing for their children. 








The various studies dealt with (1) need for the 
development of instruments and procedures for 
evaluation of techniques used, in terms of changed 
behaviour; (2) provision of programmes for new 
teachers; (3) development of individual guidance 
procedures in helping teachers select in-service 
education opportunities of greatest personal value; 
(4) improvement of working relationships with 
colleges and universities to develop in-service 
education courses of maximum value to teachers; 
(5) improvement of team work of professional 
personnel in planning and implementing in-service 
education programmes. 

There are descriptions of the use of various 
in-service education techniques, including: pre- 
school conferences, summer workshops or sum- 
mer schools, curriculum committees, institutes, 
classes planned with teacher-education institutions, 
professional organizations, observation of 
teaching. 

The following questions are discussed: 

How can a group arrive at agreement on a basic 
philosophy? 

How can a programme be planned and co- 
ordinated ? 

What are the characteristics of a good induction 
programme for new teachers? 

How is the development of an adequate curri- 
culum related to in-service education? 

How can (1) classroom visits by the supervisor, 
and (2) observation of demonstration teaching, 
contribute to professional growth? 

How can in-service education be interpreted to 
the public? 

How may the effectiveness of in-service educa- 
tion be evaluated? 

The staff of the Bureau of Elementary Education 
who produced this bulletin expressed the belief 
that in-service education of professional personnel 
is the most crucial problem that will confront 
educational administrators and supervisors in the 
years immediately ahead. 


17. ‘Incentives used in motivating professional 
growth of teachers'. North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly (Ann Arbor, Michigan), Vol. 
27, April 1953. pp.385-410. 





One of a series of studies carried out by a sub- 
committee of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The report is 
concerned specifically with the identification of 
principles and practices which will result in 
teachers participating willingly and freely in in- 
service education programmes. Twenty-five of 
the most promising in-service incentives are 
outlined. Chapter III suggests a number of incen- 
tives which may be used to improve the in-service 
programme and which should be particularly help- 
ful to schools willing to evaluate and improve 
their present programmes. 











18. Kelley,"Earl C. The workshop way of learning. 


New York, Harper, 1951. 169 p. 


This book is a description of the methods used in 
the Education Workshop at Wayne State University. 
This workshop is in-service education for teachers, 
since its members are people who are now en- 
gaged in teaching. It has been operating without 
interruption for nineteen years, and the book is a 
practical guide to the way it has been conducted. 

There is a chapter on principles and purposes, 
in which the staff outline their beliefs and the 
reasons for using this unorthodox method of 
learning. 

This is followed by a description of the methods 
used - the problem-finding census, ways of 
getting people of like interests into working groups, 
and what may be done to help these groups succeed. 

The chapter on recreation tells why we under - 
take to break down barriers between people and its 
effect on communication. 

Considerable space is devoted to evaluation, in 
which the values noted by participants and the 
values and attitudes of former students are set 
forth. The final chapter is a report of a tape- 
recorded conversation among four educators of 
considerable experience, telling what they hold to 
be the importance of the method. 

Although this workshop is for teachers, it is 
believed that the method could be put to general 
use. 


19. Krug, Edward A., / and others /. Adminis- 
tering curriculum planning. New York, 
Harper, 1956. 324 p. 








Chapter 9 discusses workshops, work conferences, 
and institutes as techniques useful in the up- 
grading of professional skill and competence. It 
lists possible outcomes of such programmes and 
outlines the main characteristics of a good work- 
shop programme. Specific suggestions are made 
for organizational patterns with illustrative 
examples. The importance of good leadership is 
stressed and common inadequacies among work- 
shop leaders are listed. Problems of scheduling 
and the advantages and disadvantages of summer 
programmes, week-end institutes, and after- 
school seminars are discussed. The question of 
credit for in-service education is an ever-present 
one for public school systems, and suggestions for 
meeting this problem are given. Results ofa 
survey of normal requirements for credit are out- 
lined, but the point is made that no one has, as 
yet, successfully determined how to evaluate work- 
shop achievement. 

Chapter 8, which is closely related to Chapter 9, 
has several sections devoted to the use of outside 
consultants in workshops, work conferences, and 
institutes. Suggestions are made as to the many 
sources from which consultants may be drawn and 
help is given concerning the ways in which they 
may be most effectively used in the in-service 
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) 
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education programme. Especially helpful are | plar 
the suggestions concerning what may and may not! tim 
be legitimately expected from the visiting con- 


» ser" 

sultant. see! 
Each chapter has a short, carefully-selecteq | of p 
bibliography. M 
é tor 

20. Mackenzie, Gordon N., Corey, Stephen M. imp 
/and others_/. Instructional leadership. | tos 





New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers to fe 
College, Columbia University, 1954. 209 p.| skil 


| 
eng. 
This book contains an extensive examination of selv 
school leadership problems. The authors, stud 


writing primarily for those with leadership res- 
ponsibilities in education - supervisors, principg 22. 
superintendents, and curriculum workers - sug- 5 
gest ways of improving leadership in schools. 
Instructional Leadership is the outgrowth of 
three years of co-operative experimentation Par 
carried on by Denver secondary school personne! tion 
and consultants from the Horace Mann-Lincoln and 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers com 
College, Columbia University. As concepts and ysch 





findings were derived from an actual school citie 
situation, the ideas about leadership presented atte 
here are directly related to everyday school , tain 
problems. ’ stat 


In Part I the authors define leadership, evaluat) and 
different ways of exercising leadership, and dis- tuni 
cuss (1) its functions in school situations; (2) .- T 
ways in which these functions may best be fulfille} enc 
(3) factors affecting instructional leadership; anj Res 
(4) methods of bringing about improvement in for 
leadership. lem 

Part II deals specifically with the experiment -; Tea 
with problems of instructional leadership in the of E 
Denver schools and with methods that were co- } 'Sct 


operatively developed to meet them. of E 
A Tea 
21. Mackintosh, Helen K., /and others _/. opel 


Schools at work in 48 States. Washington, T 
D.C., U.S. Department of Health, Educatio} are 
and Welfare, 1957. 'In-service educational _ isti 
programs', pp.1-10. (U.S. Office of Educa} tive 
tion Bulletin, 1952, No. 13.) _to b 
are 
This report describes various kinds of education gen 
activities for in-service education. All seem to pani 
have common purposes, such as: supplementing) psy« 
previous educational experiences, solving prob- cons 
lems peculiar to the local situation and thus meet moti 
ing the needs of the particular school, and assist 
ing teachers to keep abreast of educational 
developments. 

Group activities reported include workshops, 
teachers' meetings, conferences, and study af, 
groups. Characteristics of these group activitiel 
overlap. In all of them, the needs and interests A de 
of teachers are taken into consideration. Some- com: 
times the work is done at the beginning of the ‘Scho 
school year, at other times during the school dete: 
term. Study groups often have meetings carefull shop 





23. 








) 
( 
l are planned by specialists and held from time to 
may not| time throughout the year. Other types of in- 
-con- | ervice activities include use of publications, 
seeing other teachers at work, and self-appraisal 
lected | of professional growth. 
Most in-service education programmes seem 
‘to recognize certain basic ideas, viz., that it is 
1en M., important for teachers to identify the problems 
ship. to study; to develop their own working methods; 
Teacherg to follow their individual aptitudes, interests, 
209 p, skills, and abilities; to have opportunities to 
| engage in a variety of learning activities for them- 
ion of | selves; and to base their in-service growth on the 
S, } study of children. 
ip res- 
princip, 22, Melchior, William T. Instructional super- 
vision - a guide to modern practice. Boston, 








} = sug- > 

ools, D.C., Heath, 1950. 485 p. 

rth of 

‘ion Part III 'Direct Approaches to In-Service Educa- 





ersonne| tion Improves the Learning Experiences of Pupils 
incoln and Teachers', consists of six chapters. Each is 
shers composed of ‘illustrations of practice' covering 
pts and yschool systems from rural districts to large 








ool cities and metropolitan areas. Illustrations 
sented attempt to answer the why, what, and how of cer- 
001 tain problems of instructional supervision. Each 


‘states the 'setting', the 'problem', the 'project' 
, evaluat} and the 'appraisal' (by the author, with oppor- 
and dis- tunitie: for student contributions). 
; (2) .- The chapters are entitled: 'Planning Confer- 
e fulfill ences Co-operatively Develops Professional 
ship; anf Responsibility'; 'Workshops Afford Opportunity 
nt in for Intensive Study of Individual and Group Prob- 
lems'; 'Observing Each Other Work Accelerates 
riment -; Teacher Growth'; 'College and State Departments 
>in the of Education Aid Local Supervisory Programs'; 
re co- } ‘School Study Councils and University Departments 
of Education Work Together'; and 'Evaluating 
_ “Teacher Effectiveness must be a Creative Co- 
/. operative Experience! 
ngton, These chapters, as are those of the entire book, 
Educatio} are based upon accepted principles or character- 
ational istics; instructional supervision should be crea- 
of Educai tive, co-operative, scientific and effective if it is 
to be valuable to pupils and teachers. Programmes 
“are classed as long-term, short-term, and emer- 
ducation gency. 'Direct approaches' are of course accom- 
seem to panied by 'indirect approaches'. Because of 
»menting) Psychological actions such as frustration, self- 
ig prob- consciousness and inferiority, 'indirect' approaches 
hus meel motivate participation in ‘direct’. 





nd assist 

al ‘23. Mitchell, James R. 'The workshop as an in- 
service education procedure'. North Central 

cshops, Association Quarterly (Ann Arbor, Michigan). 

udy , Vol.28, April 1954. pp.421-457. 

activitiel 


nterests A detailed report of a study conducted by a sub- 

: Some- committee of the North Central Association of 

of the ‘Schools and Colleges. The study was designed to 
chool determine the strengths and weaknesses of work- 
, carefull shops and to distinguish between a successful 








workshop and one which does not meet the real 
needs of participants. The report includes: 

(a) The purpose and nature of the study and 

how it was carried on; 

(b) A discussion, 'What is a workshop'? 

(c) Why do people attend workshops? 

(d) What are some current workshop practices? 

(e) Appraising the outcome of workshops; 

(f) How workshops may be improved. 


24. National Education Association. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Action for curriculum improvement. Washing- 
ton, B. €.; 1951. 246 p. 





In Chapter III, "Initiating Curriculum Change', 
emphasis is placed upon the desirability of 
effecting changes in the thinking and behaviour of 
teachers in order that improvement in the curri- 
culum may result. Ways of helping teachers 
change their behaviour are explored. Descrip- 
tions are given of the procedures used by several 
school staffs in improving the schools' pro- 
grammes. 

Ways of organizing for school improvement is 
the theme of Chapter IV. Stress is placed upon 
the individual school unit as the focus for in- 
service education with suggestions on how a faculty 
and the principal can work together to improve 
the curriculum. The function of the central office 
staff is also described. 


25. Action research for 


curriculum improvement. Washington, D.C., 
1957. 350 p. 








In the past it has not been uncommon for teachers 
and administrators to talk about how the curriculum 
can be changed. Often this approach has had 

little or no effect. In-service programmes today 
emphasize that the curriculum can be improved 
only by actually changing it. In attempts to im- 
plement this concept a new approach to curriculum 
improvement has been developed which not only 
involves the experimental method in problem 
solving but also ensures curriculum change through 
requiring experimentation in the classroom or 
school. This approach is usually referred to as 
co-operative action research. 

The material presented in this publication will 
help teachers to improve procedures used in 
in-service education curriculum improvement 
programmes, and should give greater assurance 
to teachers making changes in classroom prac- 
tices. 


26. : . Helping the new 
teacher. Washington, D.C., 1956. 29 p. 





This pamphlet brings together much of the best 
theoretical and practical advice as to how to help 
the new teacher to become well oriented and ad- 
justed to his new position. It deals witl 





(a) Why new teachers need help; 

(b) The problem areas in which new teachers 
need help; 

(c) Specific suggestion on how to organize 
an orientation programme for new teachers; 

(d) The contributions new teachers can make to 
a school programme. 


27. National Education Association. National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The teaching profes- 
sion grows in service. Washington, D.C., 
1949. 194 p. 








In a conference on in-service education held on 

the campus of the University of New Hampshire, 

the five hundred participants were divided into 

twenty-five small groups, each group working on 

a different aspect of the main subject. The 

findings of these groups are presented in this 

publication. The report is set out under the fol- 

lowing major headings: 

(a) Co-operative planning for in-service growth; 

(b) Significant areas of professional growth; 

(c) Significant areas of personal and group 
growth; 

(d) Resources for in-service education. 


28. The National Society for the Study of Education. 
In-service education for teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. Chicago, 1957. 
376 p. (56th Yearbook. ) 








This book is in four sections. The first sets 
forth the authors' basic conviction that in-service 
education is at its best when it involves a great 
deal of co-operative group work. Section two ex- 
presses the conviction that this point of view toward 
in-service education has little effect upon practice 
unless it is regarded with favour by teachers, 
administrators and curriculum consultants. 
Representatives from each of these three groups 
prepared chapters for this section. Section three 
is a description of a number of successful in- 
service education programmes including those 
limited to a single school system, those regional 
in scope, and national programmes. The section 
has a chapter on the rdle of teacher education 
institutions in in-service education. The final 
section deals with the organization of in-service 
education programmes, evaluating the effects of 
in-service education, and the training that is 
needed for leaders in in-service education in order 
to facilitate co-operative curriculum development. 
The focus throughout the Yearbook is upon 
planned programmes as contrasted with the various 
activities in which teachers and others might inde- 
pendently engage in order to improve themselves. 








29. Ohio State University. Department of Educa-| 
tion and the School Community Development 
Study. The administration of in-service 
education programs. Columbus, 1954, 28 D. 
processed. 








Includes two addresses and a report by partici- 
pants in a conference on in-service education held 
on the Ohio State University Campus. The first | 
address stresses the factors which must be taken 
into consideration in planning and developing an ? 
in-service programme. The second suggests 
procedures which may be used in initiating, plan- 
ning, and evaluating such a programme. The , 
report of the participants identifies the problems. 
and issues which appear as in-service education 
programmes are planned and developed. Further 
steps in developing in-service programmes in /? 
Ohio are also discussed. 


30. Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, C. Leslie 
Teacher education in service. Washington, 
D.C. , American Council on Education, 1944 
503 p. 





This book, an outgrowth of the three-year co- 
operative programme of the American Council's 
Commission on Teacher Education, reports and 
analyses in-service activities as successfully 
carried on in a variety of American school syste 
Special emphasis is placed on the processes 
whereby such activities were planned, launched, 
and carried through by the teachers themselves. 

The book deals successively with: the work of 
representative local planning bodies and policy 
councils, i.e. agencies for the identification of 
needs, the stimulation and facilitation of study , 
and action, and the co-ordination of efforts; the 
work of local study groups, voluntarily formed by; 
teachers; description and evaluation of summer 
workshops for teachers, sponsored by local schoo; 
systems; efforts at curriculum development 
centering in individual schools; personnel study 
as a means of improving staff relations; co- 
operative efforts involving several related school | 
systems and a county-wide study of community 
problems. 

The last two chapters are of special interest. 
In the first of these the authors, who were field | 
co-ordinators for the Commission, draw lessons 
from the entire in-service experience of the co- , 
operative study. The final chapter offers thoughts 
on 'taking hold', i.e. on ways and means of gettin 
an in-service programme under way. 

The book advantageously combines concrete / 
descriptions of successful in-service activities, 
in which the lead was taken by the teachers them- 
selves, with an account of some extremely helpfu, 
working principles. 
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Educa-| 31. Sharp, George. Curriculum development as 
re-education of the teacher. New York, 








pment 
ice " Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1, 28 pl Columbia University, 1951. 132 p. 


| The modern concept of the curriculum is that it 
rtici- } ig all the educative experiences under the con- 
tion held gcious guidance of the school. This is in direct 
e first | contrast with the older idea of a fixed body of 
e taken) subject matter to be learned. It is not confined 
ing an ( to the classroom ‘but flows out into the life of the 
ests school and beyond the school itself' (page 1). It 
3, plan-| jg a series of experiences designed to give each 
The } child a rounded programme of living. 
oblems The teacher, the key figure in the process of 
ication guiding children, must grow as a person if he is 
Fur ther’ to improve the quality of the experiences children 
SiN / have, and contribute to curriculum change. The 
thesis of this book is that the growth of the teacher 
and the development of his personality are the 


Leslie : , 
crucial factors in curriculum change. 
ng ton, . 
n. 1944 In order to go beyond the older conception of 


the curriculum and accept the modern concept, 
teachers must be helped to reorient themselves, 
co- to see themselves in a different relationship to the 
incil's | school and to their pupils. Reorientation requires 
ts and re-education, a slow and gradual process, through 


ully ° which teachers are helped to achieve new insights 
1 systen into children and their needs, and to discover new 
es ways of teaching that help them relate their class 

nched, . work to those needs. 

selves. The traditional teacher is herein defined as one 
vork of | whose personal and professional growth has been 

olicy arrested. He has 'settled down', accepted a 

ion of crystallized system of teaching. To change from 

study the older, traditional approach to education to a 


s; the more modern one requires that the teacher should 
rmed by} change his standards of reference, not only to 

immer teaching but to life itself. The curriculum worker's 
al schoo; task is viewed by the author as one of re-education 
ent of teachers. 


| study Re-education of teachers comes about through 

co- , anindirect approach to the problem of learning. 

i school Unless the teacher himself desires to grow and 

unity | sees the personal advantages to be gained by 
changing his behaviour, he may conform intellec- 

erest. © tually to the newer concept of curriculum, and yet 


> field | make no really permanent or effective changes. 
lessons The curriculum worker must begin where teachers 
he co- , are; he must accept them, respect them, not try 
thoughts to force his views on them, and try 'to set up an 
of gettin) environment which tends to foster new percep- 
tions' (page 23). A clear understanding of the 
rete / problems of curriculum development, an ability 
vities,  tohelp teachers develop insights, and a working 
Ss them- knowledge of the dynamics of behavioural change 
y helpful, are required of the curriculum worker, as well as 
a thorough understanding of his own role in the 
task of re-education. 

Re-education is broadly defined here as 're- 
growing with support' (page 39). The curriculum 
worker must provide the support for individual 
teachers, while they must recognize the necessity 








to resume growth and take steps to learn new 
behaviours. The author offers many valuable and 
practical suggestions about the re-educative pro- 
cess ina chapter entitled 'The Re-educative 
Process in the Individual Setting'. The whole pur- 
pose of the re-educative process, he maintains, 
is 'to help the individual grow in independence and 
self-reliance' (page 41). He lists the aspects of 
the process of re-education as the establishing of 
relationships, the developing of free expression, 
the gaining of insight, and the testing of reality. 
The discussion of each of these aspects contains 
specific and sound procedures and techniques for 
use with the individual in solving his problems. 

The chapter, 'The Re-educative Process in the 
Group Setting', gives many valuable suggestions 
for the development of leadership. 'The growth 
in professional training of teachers and the in- 
creasing complexity of the curriculum make neces- 
sary a new approach to working relationships in 
the school that is founded on a co-worker basis' 
(page 86). Realistic suggestions for establishing 
a democratic leadership relationship are discussed 
here, and basic procedures for fostering teacher 
growth are described. 

The appendix, 'A Description of Rdle-Playing', 
should be an especially valuable pari of this book 
to curriculum workers and to all educational 
leaders. The author defines rdle-playing as ‘a 
conscious attempt to examine the way an individual 
plays his rdle in life in his relations with other 
individuals'(page 123). He discusses at length the 
use of this technique in working with teachers in 
a group setting, states its advantages as an educa- 
tional and supervisory technique, and gives many 
practical suggestions for its use. He also points 
out its value as a rmeans of interpreting the work 
of the school to parents. 

This is a practical book with a challenging point 
of view. It is well written and notable in that it 
contains none of the 'gobbledygook' and 'pedaguese' 
characteristic of many books on professional 
education. Its value is certainly not limited to the 
curriculum worker. It should be helpful to graduate 
and undergraduate workers in teacher education, 
and to superintendents, principals, and supervisors 
interested in in-service education. The reviewer 
found many of the principles set forth useful in her 
work with undergraduates. 

(Book review by Mary Bradbury taken from 
Educational Research Bulletin, April 16, 1952, 
College of Education, The Ohio State University, 
Vol. XXXI, No.4, pp. 106-107.) 





32. Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research. Education of elemen- 
tary school personnel, Southern Association's 
co-operative study in elementary education. 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1951. 80 p. 











In-service education consists of any learning ex- 
perience, sponsored and approved by the school 
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system, which is provided for the development 
of the teaching, supervisory, and administrative 
staff so that children will have the best possible 
living and learning environment. Effective in- 
service teacher education programmes develop 
when sound guiding principles govern the pro- 
gramme. These are enumerated. 

A variety of activities should be provided in the 
in-service programme to help teachers continue 
their professional growth. As teachers define 
their problems, they usually identify need for 
(1) additional understanding of children; (2) addi- 
tional understanding of the community; (3) ways 
of improving instruction; (4) ways of improving 
participation in group endeavours. 

While most of the problems identified by the 
staff for study will undoubtedly be professional 
in nature, those responsible for the initiation and 
direction of the in-service education programme 
should recognize that the personal growth of 
teachers is also important for their professional 
growth. Opportunity should, therefore, be given 
for teachers to develop a feeling of responsibility 
in safeguarding and improving their personal 
health, broadening their cultural and intellectual 
interests and improving their personal appearance. 

The main responsibility for the democratic 
institution and conduct of such programmes, 
should be accepted by the supervisory and admini- 
strative staff of the school system. Nevertheless, 
many individuals and agencies also have important 
contributions to make. 


33. Spears, Harold. Curriculum planning through 
in-service programs. Edgewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1957. 350 p. 








The chief value to be derived from this book lies in 
the descriptions of in-service programmes 
carried on in many school systems in many parts 
of the United States of America. The contention 


of the author, which is accepted by most educators, 


is that curriculum planning and improvement and 
in-service education are interrelated. Conse- 
quently his descriptions of the organization for 
in-service education in each school system include 
information on specific changes which have taken 
place in the curriculums as a result of the in- 
service experiences and activities of teachers and 
administrators. 


34. 'Teacher education: the decade ahead'. 
National Education Association. National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. De Kalb Conference 
report. Washington, D.C., 1955. pp. 296- 
346. 





This paper presented at the De Kalb, Llinois, 
Conference on Teacher Education (sponsored by 
the N.E.A. Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards) in 1955, describes 
the co-operative programme of in-service 
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education in the schools of Dade County (the 
Miami area), Florida. This programme is in 
outgrowth of the co-operative arrangements for 
teacher education which have existed between the | 
University of Miami and the Dade County Schools | 
throughout the thirty years of the University's 
existence. ) 
The programme includes several types of in- 
service opportunities for the Dade County Schools:! 
(1) Institutes - short-term courses usually meet- \ 
ing after school hours for two weeks; (2) special 
courses - regular campus courses which are 
made available on an in-service basis when a suf- 
ficient number of teachers are interested; (3) ) 
practicums - courses for individual school facul- 
ties wishing to work on problems of their respec- | 
tive schools with consultative leadership from 
the University; (4) workshops - summer, full- 
day programmes of three weeks duration or | 
longer; and (5) seminars - courses for personne] 
with special responsibilities, such as principals. ’ 
These various in-service courses are adminis- 
tered by joint planning of the schools' assistant 
superintendent for general education and the 
university's co-ordinator of in-service education. 
Instructors are regular university staff members. | 
Credit is available for all, and school personnel 
may also participate on a non-credit basis in the 
institutes, practicums, and seminars. The 
courses meet in public school buildings, offer 
reduced tuition rates, and are subsidized by the .- 
county schools through a guaranteed-number plan. 
They are described as serving the following 
purposes: meeting special certification needs, 
providing leadership training, helping in the 
development of new curriculum projects, provid- 
ing refresher training, and assisting curriculum 
improvement in individual schools. Some prob- } 
lems encountered in the programme are also cited, 
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35. Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for better 
schools, 2nd ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1955. 399 p. ) 





The author advances the point of view that the | 
most desirable type of in-service education is the 
working together of a faculty in policy formation ? 
and programme improvement. If the faculty, in | 
working out solutions to the problems it has 
identified, consults available research and engage) 
in experimentation with careful evaluation, staff 
members grow in insight and increase their pro- | 
fessional competency. 

Supervision helps teachers to improve in prob- } 
lem identification, organization of work on prob- | 
lems, communication, reaching group agreement | 
and evaluation. As a faculty grows in these com-| 
petencies, it increases its potential for continued 
development. 

The book contains specific suggestions for 
building staff morale, promoting group develop- } 
ment and harmony, organizing the faculty for 
study of professional problems, making faculty | 
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meetings and committee work effective, reaching 
and implementing group decisions and evaluating 


§ professional growth. 


36. Yeager, William A. Administration and the 
teacher. New York, Harper, 1954. 577 p. 
Part IV: 'In-service improvement of 
teachers'. 





The modern in-service improvement programme 
has undergone many changes. These programmes 
must now be based on both the individual and com- 
mon needs of staff members themselves. Pro- 
grammes for new teachers should be concerned 
with (1) orientation; (2) maintenance of health 

and efficiency; (3) developing teacher effective- 
ness; and (4) morale. More mature teachers 

will need to give attention also to (1) maintaining 
effectiveness, (2) improving the educational pro- 
gramme; and especially (3) development of 
creativity. 

Responsibility for these professional concerns 
should be assumed by many agencies, including 
the state, teacher educational institutions, local 
administrative officials, and the teachers them- 





selves, both as individuals and as professional 
groups. 

There are many agencies and activities through 
which these objectives may be accomplished. 
Mention is made only of local professional meet- 
ings, conferences, workshops, leaves of absence, 
travel, professional reading, facilities of teacher- 
education institutions, local, State, and national 
educational associations and conferences, and 
various administrative devices and materials. 

Teacher evaluation has come to play an increas- 
ingly important part in the in-service improve- 
ment programme. Many scientific studies have 
fairly accurately determined the characteristics 
of both teachers and teaching. From these find- 
ings, useful means have been devised for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of both teaching and the 
teacher. In spite of some resistance on the part 
of teachers, there is an increasing acceptance, 
even accompanied by a demand on the part of the 
administration and the general public, of the 
scientific measurement of teacher effectiveness 
as salaries increase and the profession becomes 
more stabilized. 




















UNESCO COUPONS 


We should like to draw the attention of our readers to the Unesco Coupon Scheme, which may 
enable them to purchase materials listed in this periodical. Because it is often difficult to send 
money from country to country for the purchase of books, films, laboratory equipment, etc., 
Unesco has created a sort of international currency, the UNESCO COUPON. These coupons 
enable schools, universities, teachers and students in many parts of the uorld to buy freely 
the materials which they need for study and research. 


UNESCO COUPONS can be used to buy: 


books the following categories of edu- various categories of scientific 
‘ odical cational films: material for education and re- 
periodicals , ‘ , search, such as: 
(a) screening prints and dupli- 
photocopies cate prints optical instruments, balances 
: : : and weights 
es — : 
microfilm copi (b) original negatives and du- -_ 1 
: : - abora ass-w 
art reproductions plicate negatives ne ee 
electrical measuring instru- 
charts, globes, maps, as well as 8 
: ments 
sheet music : : be. 
(c) 16mm. raw film for printing analytical and clinical test- 
gramophone records the above categories of films ing apparatus, etc. 


UNESCO COUPONS are on sale in most Member States which have currency restrictions. If you do not 
know where to obtain coupons, please consult your National Commission for Unesco or write to Unesco, 
Paris, for the information. 


The TRAVEL COUPON SCHEME, which is designed to overcome the currency barriers to edu- 
cational and cultural travel, is an extension of the Unesco Coupon Scheme described above. 
Travel Coupons are a form of international travellers'cheque. They provide the foreign exchange 
needed to enable travellers such as students, teachers and research workers to spend time 
abroad for study or research, 


For full details, please refer to the following explanatory leaflets: 
UNESCO COUPONS 


with separate addenda on 


BOOK COUPONS 
FILM COUPONS 


COUPONS FOR SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


INTRODUCING THE UNESCO TRAVEL COUPON 


(containing the addresses of the national agencies responsible for the allocation and issue of coupons, 
and the banks where they may be cashed). 


which may be obtained upon request from the: 


UNESCO COUPON OFFICE 
19, avenue Kleber, 
Paris - l6e (France) 











. UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AFGHANISTAN: Panuzai, Press Department, Royal ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria, Sansoni, via Gino q 
Afghan Ministry of Education, KABUL. Capponi 26, casella postale 552, FLORENCE. ; 
ALGERIA: Editions de l'Empire, 28, rue Michelet, JAMAICA: Sangster's Book Room, 91 Harbour Street, 
ALGIERS. KINGSTON; Knox Educational Services, SPALDINGS. 4 
ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, JAPAN: Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, — 
BUENOS AIRES. P.O. Box 605, Tokyo Central, TOKYO. 
AUSTRALIA: Melbourne University Press, 303, Flinders JORDAN : Joseph I. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Sale | 
Street, MELBOURNE C.1., Victoria. Road, P.O. Box 66, AMMAN. 
AUSTRIA: Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., Spengergasse 39, KOREA : Korean National Commission for Unesco, Ministry 
VIENNA V. of Education, SEOUL. 

BELGIUM: Office de Publicité S.,A., 16, rue Marcq, LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, avenue des Frangais, 
BRUSSELS I; N.V. Standaard-Boekhandel, Belgiélei 151, BEIRUT. 

ANTWERP; Unesco Courier only: Louis de Lannoy, LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
15, rue du Tilleul, GENVAL. MONROVIA. seed 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, avenida Camacho 369, LUXEMBOURG: Librairie Paul Bruck, 33 Grand-Rue, 
casilla 972, LA PAZ. LUXEMBOURG. 

BRAZIL: Libraria Agir Editora, rua México 98-B, caixa MALAYAN FEDERATION AND SINGAPORE: Peter 
postal 3291, RIO DE JANEIRO. Chong & Co., P.O. Box 135, SINGAPORE. 

BURMA: Burma Educational Bookshop, 551-3 Merchant MALTA: Sapienza's Library. 26 Kingsway, VALLETTA, 
Street, P.O. Box 222, RANGOON. MEXICO: E.D.I.A.P.S.A., Libreria de Cristal, apartado 
CAMBODIA: Librairie Albert Portail, 14, avenue Boulloche, postal 8092, MEXICO 1, D.F. 

PHNOM-PENH. NETHERLANDS : NV. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
CANADA: University of Toronto Press, Baldwin House, THE HAGUE. 

33, St. George Street, TORONTO 5; and for periodicals NEW ZEALAND: Unesco Publications Centre, 100 Hack- 
only: Periodica Inc., 5090 av, Papineau, MONTREAL 34 thorne Road, CHRISTCHURCH. 

CEYLON: The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd., NICARAGUA: A. Lanza e Hijos Co.,Ltd., P.O. Box Ne §2, 
Lake House Bookshop, P.O. Box 244, COL OMBO “3 MANAGUA. 

CHILE : Libreria Universitaria, alameda B.O' Higgins 1058, NIGERIA: C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshop, P.O. Box 174, 
casilla 10220, SANTIAGO. LAGOS. j 
CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99, Chungking NORWAY: A.S. Bokjérnet, Stortingsplass 7, OSLO, 
South Road, Section 1, TAIPEH, TAIWAN (Formosa). PAKISTAN: Ferozsons: 60 The Mall, LAHORE; Bunder _ 
COLOMBIA: Libreria Central, Carrera 6-A n° 14-32, Road, KARACHI; 35 The Mall, PESHAWAR. 

BOGOTA. PANAMA: Cultural Panamefia, Avenida 7a, No. T1-49, | 
COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, apartado 1313,SAN JOSE. apartado de correos 2018, PANAMA. 

CUBA: Libreria Economica, PteZayas 505-7, apartado 113, PARAGUAY: Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
HAVANA. Calle Pte. Franco N°. 39-43, ASUNCION. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Artia Ltd., 30, ve Smetkach, PERU: Libreria Mejia Baca, Jirén Azangaro 722, LIMA, 
PRAGUE 2. PHILIPPINES: Philippine Education Co., Inc., 1104 Cas: 
DENMARK: Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., ONérregade, tillejos, QUIAPO, P.O. Box 620, MANILLA. 
COPENHAGEN K. POLAND: Osrodek Rozpowszechniania Wydawnictiil 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes Naukowych PAN, Patac Kultury i Nauki, WARSAW, 

49, apartado de Correos 656, CIUDAD TRUJILLO. PORTUGAL: Dias & Andrade Lda., Livraria Portal 
ECUADOR : Libreria Cientifica, Luque 225 a 229, casilla rua do Carmo 70, LISBON. 

362, GUAYAQUIL. RUMANIA: Cartimex, Str Aristide Briand 14-18, P.O.B 
EGYPT: La Renaissance d'Egypte, 9 sh. Adly-Pasha, 134-135, BUCHAREST. 

CAIRO. SPAIN: 


ee et ener Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, naceli 4, MADRID. Unesco Courier only : Ediciones Ibero= ~ 
: ; see americanas S.A., Pizarro 19, MADRID. 

FINLAND : Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, SWEDEN: A/BC.E. Fritzes Kungl. Hovbokhandel, Freds- | 

HELSINKI. gatan 2, STOCKHOLM 16. 

FRANCE: Unesco Bookshop, 19 avenue Kleber, Paris SWITZERLAND: Europa Verlag, 5 Ramistrasse, ZURICH 

l6me. Trade :Sales Section, 19 avenue Kleber, Paris 16me. Payot, 40, rue du Marche, GENEVA. 

FRENCH WEST INDIES: Librairie J. Bocage, 15, rue TANGIER: Paul Fekete, 2, rue Cook, TANGIERS, 

Ledru-Rollin, B.P. 208, FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). THAILAND : : Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, Rajdamnern Ave. 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY: R. Oldenbourg KG., BANGKOK. 

Unesco-Vertrieb fiir Deutschland, Rosenheimerstrasse 145, TUNISIA: Victor Boukhors, 4, rue Nocard, TUNIS. © 


MUNICH 8. TURKEY: Lib Hacl 469, Istiklal Caddesi, 
GREECE: Librairie H. Kauffmann, 28, rue du Stade, Beyoglu, PB poem nea siatataates — ‘a 


ATHENS. 

HAITI: Librairie « A la Caravelle » 36, rue Roux, B.P.111, — ke hie Go = Bookstore Ba 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. PRETORIA. a : 
HONG KONG: Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, UNION OF SOVIET SOCIAL IST RE PUBLICS: Mezhduna- 
KOWLOON. — rodnaja Kniga, MOSCOW G-20 

HUNGARY: Kultura, P.O. Box 1, BUDAPEST, 53. UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. emia Office, P.O. Box 569, 

INDIA: Orient Longmans Private Ltd., 17 Chittaranjan LONDON, S.E.1. 
Ave., CALCUTTA 13; Orient Longmans Private Ltd., UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: Unesco Publications 

Gunfoundry Road, HYDERABAD 1; Orient Longmans Centre, 152 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 36, N.Y.; 4 
Private Ltd., Kanson House, 24/1 Asaf Ali Road, P.O, except for periodicals : Columbia University Press, 3 
Box 386, NEW DELHI 1; Indian Mercantile Chamber, 2960, Broadway, NEW YORK 27, N.Y. : 
Nicol Road, BOMBAY 1; 36a Mo unt Road, MADRAS a URUGUAY : Unesco, Centro i Cooperacion Cientifica 

Sub-Depots: Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia para América Latina, Bulevar Artigas 1320-24, casilla ~ 
House, NEW DELHI. Rajkamal Publications Ltd., de correo 859, MONTEVIDEO ; Oficina de Represen 4 
Himalaya House, Hornby Road, BOMBAY 1, tacion de Editoriales, Plaza Cagancha 13 42 - 1° Piso ~ 

INDONESIA: G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., Djalan Nusantara 22, MONTE VIDEO, 

Posttrommel 85, JAKARTA. VENEZUELA: Libreria Villegas Venezolana, avenidall 
IRAN: Commission Nationale irannienne pour |'Unesco, Urdaneta, esq., Las Ibarras, edif. Riera, apartado 2439, 
avenue du Musée, TEHERAN. CARACAS : 
IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, BAGHDAD. VIET-NAM: Librairie-Papeterie Xuan-Thu, 185-193 rue — 
IRELAND (Republic of): The National Press, 16 South Tu-Do, B.P. 283, SAIGON. a 
Frederick Street, DUBLIN. YUGOSLAVIA: Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27, 
ISRAEL: Blumstein's Bookstores Ltd., P.O. Box 4154, BELGRADE. "4 
TEL AVIV. 
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